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c Decoration Day 


C^LEEP, comrades, sleep and rest 
\ On this Field of Grounded Arms, 
^ Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms! 

Ye have slept on the ground before, 

And started to your feet 
At the cannon’s sudden roar, 

Or the drum's redoubling beat. 


But in this Camp of Death 

No sound your slumber breaks; 
Here is no fevered breath, 

No wound that bleeds and aches. 
All is repose and peace, 

Untrampled lies the sod; 

The shouts of battle cease, 

It is the truce of God! 


Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 

The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 

Your rest from danger free. 

Your silent tents of green 

We deck with fragrant flowers; 
Yours has the suffering been, 

The memory shall be ours. 

—H. W. Longfellow. 
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Sixty-Three Years’ Service 

James J. Barrett’s Record With The Delaware and Hudson Company 


A T the time of the 
bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, 

April 14, 1861, JAMES 
J. BARRETT, who retired 
from Delaware and Hud¬ 
son employ February 1, 

19 3 1, was already at 
work, in an anthracite 
breaker down at Dickson, 

Pa., picking slate from 
sun-up until dark for 25 
cents a day. Now, at 79, 
he looks back with a great 
deal of satisfaction on 72 
years of active employ¬ 
ment, 63 of which were 
with our company. 

Mr. Barrett was 

born at Carbondale, Pa., 
on December 8, 1853. 

When he was five, the 
Barretts removed to Jes¬ 
sup, and later to Taylor, 
where he obtained only 
the barest sort of elemen¬ 
tary education. At seven 
JAMES went to work 
picking slate in a breaker at 
from Scranton. 

Every colliery at that time had its corps of from 
20 to 40 boys known as slate pickers. These 
breaker boys, as they were also called, were seated 
high up in the breaker over the chutes down which 
the anthracite slid from one set of crushers and 
screens to the next. They watched the black 
stream as it swept by their feet and, checking its 
flow with their heavy hob-nailed shoes when they 
saw a foreign object, removed tons of slate and 


rock. In the latest type 
of operation, such as the 
Hudson Coal Company's 
Marvine Breaker, this 
work is done mechanically, 
and the breaker boy is but 
a memory. 

In 1868, after eight 
years as a slate picker, 
JAMES first entered The 
Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company’s employ 
in the Coal Department, 
driving a mule on the 
Mill Creek (Hudson) 
slope for $1.15 per day. 
A slope, in anthracite 
mining parlance, is an in¬ 
clined entrance to an op¬ 
eration near the surface of 
the ground, through 
which empty cars are tak¬ 
en into the mine and coal 
is removed. JAMES drove 
his mule, or team of two 
mules, down the slope in 
the morning, through the 
maze of tunnels to the 
chambers in which the miners were working, and 
pulled the loaded cars to the foot of the slope, 
from which point they were drawn out by means 
of a steel cable and a stationary engine. He hauled 
the empty cars from the foot of the incline back 
to the chambers for loading. When the day's 
work was over, late in the afternoon, the mules 
were driven out of the slope and into a barn close 
by the entrance, where they were housed until the 
following day. 

JAMES’ next job was tending the foot of a plane 



JAMES J. BARRETT 
Taylor, a few miles 
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at the Mill Creek breaker. He was stationed at couple and uncouple cars. JAMES was then trans- 

the point where the loaded coal cars were attached ferred to the station at the head of the slope. As 

to a cable to be hoisted to the top of the breaker a train of five loaded cars appeared out of the 

for dumping into the chute which led to the coal blackness of the tunnel he would seize the hook 

crushing apparatus. Empty cars returning from which fitted into a cone in the cable, disengage it 

the breaker were then hooked to the cable for their with a snap of his wrist, and permit the cars to 

short run back to the slope entrance, where they run to the breaker by gravity. Empty cars going 

were attached to another cable for their descent back were coupled to the cable to let them down 

into the mine. into the workings at retarded speed. 

While he was thus employed a law was passed After two years outside the mine JAMES went 
forbidding employes to ride cars up the slope, and to work underground as a miners helper. The 

it was therefore necessary to station a man at the miner placed the charges of dynamite in his chamber 

entrance, and another at the foot of the slope to (Concluded on page 158 ) 


The 1931 Delaware and Hudson Railroad Dollar 


Where It Came From and Where It Went 



T HE above charts, drawn from data supplied 
by the Statistician for Operations, show the 
various sources of railroad income and how 
it was spent during 1931. 

The left-hand chart shows that 83.9 cents of 
every dollar of income was derived from freight, as 
indicated by the heavy black line. This has been 
sub-divided to indicate that 47.6 of this 83.9 cents 
resulted from the transportation of coal, iron ore 
and other products of mines; animals, farm and 
forest products, merchandise and manufactured ar¬ 
ticles making up the remaining 36.3 cents as 
shown. Passenger traffic brought in 6.5 cents, mail 
and express 0.8 cents each, while switching, rentals 
and miscellaneous charges comprised the balance of 
the railroad's income last year. 


Operating expenses required the expenditure of 
81.7 cents of each dollar of income, as shown in 
the right-hand figure. Of this amount 52.2 cents 
was paid out in the form of wages and salaries, 
6.3 cents for fuel, and 13.3 for other materials 
and supplies. 

Perhaps the most surprising item to most of us 
is the 6.2 cents paid as the result of personal in¬ 
juries, loss and damage claims, etc. This was 
practically as much as the fuel bill for the railroad. 
This item should serve to emphasize the need for 
close attention to safe operation, the first rule of 
railroading at all times. 

After payments for taxes, rentals, and interest 
on indebtedness, there remained only 0.1 cent avail¬ 
able for dividends and surplus. 
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Why Governments Are 


Business Failures 


By C. T. REVERE 

(Part III) 


N setting forth the sec¬ 
ond subdivision o f 
• this analysis, I made 
the statement that the ul¬ 
timate and inexorable out¬ 
come of Political Liberal¬ 
ism is economic collapse. 

I make only a passing ref¬ 
erence to the handicaps 
imposed upon enterprise 
and individual effort by 
legislative restrictions. 

The inflexibility of these 
statutory regulations, the difficulties surrounding 
their correction to meet changing requirements, 
have placed serious obstacles in the path of indus¬ 
trial and economic progress. I shall take occasion 
merely to lay brief emphasis on the desirability of 
extending to trade and industrial organizations the 
opportunity to correct any abuses that may exist 
within a given body. Such remedies are likely to 
have the advantage of intimate knowledge of con¬ 
crete problems, and will be free from the rigidity 
that is inherent in the statutory method. In our 
Liberalistic zeal we may find that industrial stag¬ 
nation is a high price to pay for protection against 
the bogey of exploitation. 

Political Liberalism gives us other bills to pay. 
Merely because it is political, it must yield to what 
it interprets as the voice of the people. It seeks the 
favor and fears the power of the voter. It decides 
that it must "do something” for the farmer, and 
appropriates five hundred million dollars to finance 
the Federal Farm Board. Over two Presidential 
vetoes it passed bonus legislation for our ex-service 
men in the World War, with appropriations ulti¬ 
mately running into billions. Embodied in its 
program are costly schemes for old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and other "humanitarian” 
undertakings. When Capital leans toward phil¬ 
anthropy, it dispenses its benefactions from its own 
purse. But when Liberalism is seized with the 
fervor of generosity, it ferociously proclaims its 
intention to "soak the rich.” It appears in the 
light of a tragic reflection that these highly mo¬ 
tivated proposals for uplift, reeking as they do with 
the unction of brotherhood, startle us by their 
embroidery of class hatred. 

These bills have to be paid, not by the Liberalistic 


proponents, but by the 
community itself. When 
Capitalism discovers that 
it has made a financial mis¬ 
take, it corrects it, takes its 
loss before it is too late, or 
finds extinction in receiver¬ 
ship. Capital stops when 
it fails to express itself in 
terms of profit. This is 
not the case when pater¬ 
nalism becomes involved in 
a losing venture. The for¬ 
mer Chairman of the Federal Farm Board gave voice 
to this mournful truth in a statement last year, when 
he said, in effect, that when the Government got 
started in a price-fixing undertaking, it found no 
good place to stop. The question as to whether 
paternalism acts intelligently does not enter into 
the case so long as a high motive and an appealing 
theory are back of the undertaking. But in the 
final analysis it is the people who foot the bill. 

We may well stop and ask where Political 
Liberalism is taking us. We do not have to ask 
what will happen if we adhere to the course we 
are now urged to follow. We have only to look 
to Britain to find our answer. We have been ac¬ 
customed to dismiss the British economic crisis as 
the aftermath of the World War and subsequent 
dislocation. The fundamental looseness of this 
explanation is vividly revealed when we recall the 
prophecy of the late James J. Hill, master railroad 
builder and now disclosed as a great economic seer. 
Mr. Hill, on May 27, 1914, delivered an address 
in Washington at the first National Foreign Trade 
Council on the assigned topic, "The Future of Our 
Foreign Trade”. In order to drive home the un¬ 
derlying principles of a prosperous national com¬ 
merce, he called attention to the case of Great 
Britain. 

Please bear in mind that in those balmy days 
of May, 1914, there was not the faintest rumble 
of Niebelungen war chariots. The autocrat who 
is now the aging recluse of Doom was no more 
openly belligerent at that time than the most con¬ 
firmed pacifist. Mr. Hill merely discussed certain 
economic tendencies that have produced their tragic 
climax in Great Britain which he stated would be 
visited later on our own country unless we faced 


“ People create nothing. They only de¬ 
stroy. It is individual men who create.’’. . . . 
When you hear the soap-box orator cry out 
against the mistakes of Capitalism, ask him 
to point out one enduring economic success 
that may be placed to the credit of Political 
Liberalism—just one ! We must beware of 
the promise of speedy salvation coming from 
publicity-seeking politicians. 
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maintaining many of her industries in an artificial 
condition by appropriating for the support of one 
class of her people the property of another class. 
Let it be understood that this discussion has noth¬ 
ing to do with the moral process, but only with 
its economic consequences. The British Empire is 
now sustaining itself by sequestering, under one 
guise or another, the stored accumulations of past 
The end of that policy comes when 
lulated capital is exhausted or has re- 
le reach of legal capture. 
Great Britain will be face 


certain inexorable facts. What has happened in 
England would have happened anyway, although 
its date might have been postponed. The seeds of 
collapse were sown by Lloyd George and his fol¬ 
lowers when they initiated their ambitious program 
in 1911. I give the following extracts from Mr. 
Hill's address: 

"Widespread and long-continued industrial dis¬ 
tress in England comes from attempting to hold 
markets against competitors while maintaining a 
wage scale that does not permit her to meet their 
prices, and does not offer to capital an inducement 
to go into new fields of development or even to 
remain where it has hitherto been occupied. She 
meets this not by removing the shackles from her 
industries, but by fastening other shackles on her 
capitalists; fetters that must be added later to those 
that already gall the limbs of labor. She has 
entered upon the most elaborate experiment ever 
seen, to compensate the worker for the work he 
has lost through insisting upon impossible economic 
terms, now that work is no longer to be had, by 
a vast eleemosynary system which makes the State 
pay for his unemployment, his sickness, his mis¬ 
fortune and his death. He is to be sustained in 
his position of inability to compete with other 
workers; and he is to be protected against the 
penalty of his economic defiance at the expense of 
the whole community. 

"Reduced to its simplest terms, this project is 
not ‘humanitarian’, but unspeakably cruel; though 
that high-sounding word and its familiar fellow, 
‘social justice’, are common cloaks for legislative 
cowardice or incapacity that does not dare apply 
the real remedy to the obvious disease. It merely 
postpones the inevitable, and intensifies the catas¬ 
trophe which can no more be averted than hunger 
can satisfy itself on air. Great Britain is now 


generations, 
this accumi 

moved itself beyond thi 
When that day arrives, < 
to face with her real problem. Its magnitude and 
its difficulty will be almost unique in history." 

“Der Tag" comes to us in mumbled triumph 
from behind the sheltering walls of Doom. “The 
Day!” It has come at last. What the tramping 
millions of the Kaiser, accoutered to the last button, 
equipped with big Berthas, poison gas, and a 
terror-striking air force could not accomplish, Eng¬ 
land through the agency of Liberal politics had 
brought upon herself. 

May the tragedy end there. Not only may its 
scope be confined within that devoted island whose 
heroes have written some of history’s most inspired 
pages—even more may the prayer go forth that 
Britain with the realistic wisdom of her economic 
leaders will rescue herself from this morass into 
which unsound thinking and demogogic promises 
have led her. The result of the recent elections 
gives us ground for hope. 

For more than two centuries wealth had poured 
into the coffers of the United Kingdom, ever since 
the early operations of the British East India Com¬ 
pany. It had increased by leaps and bounds with 
the growth of the industrial era, with colossal 
yearly increment from investments that had devel¬ 
oped the resources of every country on the globe. 



This vast fund, serviced with superb executive skill, 
had contributed more to the material welfare of 
the world’s population than any other single in¬ 
fluence. Yet it took only twenty years of Liberal¬ 
ism to squander this heritage and bring England 
to the abyss of bankruptcy. 

Earlier in this discussion I alluded to the mis¬ 
demeanors of Capital. I made no apology for these 
ill-gotten gains. Morally and judicially there is 
no more defense for these acts than there is for any 
other offense against society. In economic mitiga¬ 
tion, however, I offer the suggestion that these are 
isolated cases, by no means characteristic of the 
great undertakings of enterprise, and that they are 
self-liquidating. Moreover, the amounts in most 
cases could be computed in millions and their 
minor multiples. But when the mass makes its 
demands on the common hoard, it speaks in terms 
of consuming billions that pass out of our store 
of capital. Taxes accomplish confiscation with the 
trail of foreclosures, repudiation, and the ensuing 
chaos of bankruptcies. 

For more than a century American character, in 


"Its most essential quality may be stated in a 
few words: Energy, strength of will, and, above 
all, self-control. That is to say, the internal dis¬ 
cipline which makes it needless for the individual 
to seek other guides than himself. It consists in 
reducing the functions of the State to a minimum, 
and increasing the functions of the individual to a 
maximum.” 

If we have failed to live up to the standard set 
by that flattering analysis, it is because we have 
yielded to the seductive call of Liberalism, the 
soft economy. The detriment ensuing from 
this political tendency, can not be measured in 
money. The loss in terms of spiritual values is 
incalculable, for it is tending to make us a nation 
of mendicants. It is taking away our magnificent 
self-reliance and replacing it with the crutch of 
government support. It is sowing among our 
people the seed of national decadence in demanding 
ever-expanding rights and privileges, while acknowl¬ 
edging fewer obligations and duties. 

It is difficult, even impossible, to assign any one 
cause for this regrettable drift. It may be that we 



have expanded the democratic ideal too fast—before 
we had grown up to a full appreciation of its ob¬ 
ligations. The value of universal suffrage as a 
benign force in government is still a mooted ques¬ 
tion, and in making this suggestion I cast no re¬ 
flection on the part played by our intelligent public- 
spirited women in the affairs of State and nation. 
The most astute political economists never have 
been able to reach agreement regarding the most 

(Continued on page 157 ) 


respect to self-reliance, willingness to put its fate 
to the touch, has been a source of national pride as 
well as wonder to the outside world. It inscribed 
upon its banner the most inspiring motto that ever 
led humanity on to new progress and new triumphs, 
"Equality of Opportunity”. The brave man asks 
no more, and he will take no less. Toward the 
end of the last century, a distinguished foreign 
observer in setting forth our characteristics, the 
most striking of which he traced to Anglo-Saxon 
heritage, made the following observation: 





With the increase in the number of automobiles 
from 10,446,000 in 1921 to 26,523,779 in 
1930, or approximately 153 per cent in 10 years, 
and, in view of the 4,798 highway grade crossing 
accidents in 1930, causing the death of 2,020 
people and the injury of 5,517 more, it is obvious 
that one of the most insistent problems confronting 
the railroad managements at the present time is the 
protection of railroad highway grade crossings. 

The best protection that can be provided is a 
change in grade which eliminates the highway 
crossing entirely by means of an over- or under¬ 
pass, but, with the funds available, only a few 
highway grade crossings can be eliminated each year 
and many years will elapse before all the crossings 
will be done away with. 

Before automobiles came into such general use 
and the horse drawn vehicle and the pedestrian only 
were to be considered, a sign with the warning, 
' RAILROAD CROSSING—LOOK OUT FOR 
THE CARS” so located as to be visible to those 
approaching the crossing, was considered sufficient 
protection at nearly all crossings except in towns 


W HATEVER benefits come from the various 
methods adopted for warning highway 
users, it is clearly indicated in most cross¬ 
ing accidents that a high degree of protection at 
such danger points is to be found in the little 
word 'care.’ If there were less disposition to beat 
out a train, more willingness to lose a few seconds 
for the sake of safety and an inclination to accept 
the full meaning of warnings and abide by them, 
there would be no such needless waste of human 
life,” says the Newport (R. I.) Herald. 



sing Protection 


ICE, Signal Engineer 



or cities where a highway grade crossing was on a 
main street with congested vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic, or crossings in the country where the view 
of approaching trains was obstructed. 

In towns and cities, a man was located on the 
crossing to give warning of approaching trains; 
later, crossing gates which extended across the high¬ 
way, manually operated from some convenient 
point, were used. In the country, where the view 
of approaching trains was obstructed, a loud ring¬ 
ing bell was used which sounded as trains approach¬ 
ed within 2,000 feet of the crossing from either 
direction and continued to sound until the crossing 
had been passed. 

Some better form of protection than the crossing 
bell for outlying highway grade crossings seemed 
desirable as the bell could not always be heard in 
an automobile. The inclosed disc type of crossing 
protection was developed by means of which an 
approaching train caused a red disc to be exposed 
through a large glass opening, thus warning those 
using the highway to stop. At night the same 
warning is given by a red light displayed. 



The wigwag was the next development. A disc 
bearing the word “STOP” oscillates during the 
time a train approaches the crossing and gives the 
warning. At night, the indication is given by a 
red lamp, electrically lighted, attached to and os¬ 
cillating with the disc. This type of signal pro¬ 
vided improved protection. (Not illustrated). 

Shortly after the wigwag type was introduced, 
the flashing light type was designed which in its 
operation of two horizontal flashing lights, with 30 
flashes per minute for each light, gives to the ap- 










proaching traffic the appearance of a ted light swing¬ 
ing across the highway. The first installation of this 
type had only one pair of lights shining in one di¬ 
rection along the highway. Later installations have 
two pairs of lights shining in each direction along 
the highway, and to each post on which these lights 
are mounted, are added prismatic button signs 
showing the number of tracks and a sign reading 
'■STOP ON RED SIGNAL.” 

The wigwag and flashing light types of highway 


crossing signals have been adopted as standard by 
the Joint Committee on Grade Crossing Protection 
of the American Railway Association. The Public 
Service Commission of the State of New York, has 
adopted as standard the flashing light type. 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation 
has all of the various types of protection in use at 
highway grade crossings but since 1925 only the 
flashing light type has been installed. 


$47,500 Worth of Protection 

T HE beneficiaries of 34 former Delaware and Hudson employes, who were protected under the Group 
Insurance Plan at the time of death, during February and March, received an average of nearly 
$1,400 apiece. The amounts ranged from $104, the balance due after payments had been made 
under the Total and Permanent Disability option, to a $4,200 regular Life claim. 

Below appears a detailed account of how the $47,504 total payment was distributed: 


Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Died 

Amount 

Austin, Lewis (P) 

Carpenter 

Green Island 

2-12-32 

1,200 

Borst, Willard 

Car Inspector 

Cobleskill 

2-22-32 

1,600 

Brooks, John (P) 

Gateman 

Wilkes-Barre 

2-28-32 

1,000 

Brown, Edward 

Trackman 

Lanesboro 

1-29-32 

*2.000 

Chitty, Frederick (P) 

Divn. Timekeeper 

Albany 

2-10-32 

2,000 

Colket, John E. 

Milk Agent 

Albany 

2-29-32 

4,200 

Condon, John (P) 

Janitor 

Albany 

3-6-32 

1,000 

Cook, William F. 

Asst. Lock. Fitter 

Green Island 

2-7-32 

1,000 

Desjardin, Joseph G. 
Devizia, Dominick 

Hostler 

Plattsburgh 

2-22-32 

*4,000 

Crossing Watchman 

Plymouth 

2-23-32 

1,000 

Flood, James H. 

Painter 

Oneonta 

1-23-32 

1,400 

Fulton, Wilfred J. 

Laborer 

Carbondale 

2-15-32 

1,200 

Grant, Albert G. 

Boilermaker 

Colonie 

1-26-32 

***104 

Hoagland, Ward 

Laborer 

Oneonta 

2-13-32 

1,600 

Johnson, William 

Ice Foreman 

Colonie 

2-25-32 

1,200 

Kilmer, Lafayette 

Telegraphman 

Carbondale 

2-7-32 

1,600 

Kuhn, George 

Trackman 

Thompson 

2-1-32 

1,000 

Lawless, James 

Crossing Watchman 

Glens Falls 

2-16-32 

1,000 

Luvender, Daniel 

Crossing Watchman 

Moosic 

2-12-32 

1,000 

Madden, John (P) 

Bridge Sweeper 

Green Island 

2-21-32 

1,000 

McGee, Thomas J. 

Machinist 

Colonie 

3-18-32 

1,800 

McNally, Patrick 

Gate Tender 

Moosic 

1-25-32 

1,000 

Mitchell, Vincenzo 

T rackman 

Ballston 

12-24-31 

1,000 

Myers, Luman C. 

Trainman 

Cooperstown 

2-24-32 

1,000 

Roselli, Michael 

Crossing Watchman 

Olyphant 

2-29-32 

1,000 

Ryan, Raymond J. 

Ch. Clk. 8 S. F. A. 

Albany 

2-17-32 

500 

Sadosky, Stanley 

Crossing Watchman 

Dickson 

1-25-32 

500 

Scott, Fred B. 

Trainman 

Fort Edward 

2-9-32 

1,600 

Spafford, Frank L. (P) 

Laborer 

Carbondale 

2-25-32 

1,000 

Stanbridge, William E. 

Carpenter Foreman 

Oneonta 

3-18-32 

1,800 

Stapleton, Martin 

Crossing Watchman 

Worcester 

1-31-32 

1,200 

Taplin, Thomas 

Engineer 

Colonie 

2-10-32 

*♦4,000 

Tidd, Andrew 

Crossing Watchman 

Albany 

1-12-32 

500 

Tygert, William J. 

Trucker 

Albany 

2-15-32 

500 


Total $47,504 

(P) Denotes pensioned employe. 

* Includes payment made under Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance. 

* * Balance due under Total and Permanent Disability claim. 

*** Includes payment made under Engineer’s Special Life Insurance. 
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The Trackwalker, 


The Eye and Danger Lookout 
of his Section 


$J) JAMES DELASCO. trackman 


I N my opinion trackwalkers or patrolmen are very 
important parts of the maintenance organiza¬ 
tion, although very often underestimated. The 
trackwalker is the eye and the danger lookout of 
the section. His duties are so diverse that he must 
be an expert trackman. Some of his tasks are at 
times two-men jobs so that he must be physically 
strong. Being alone most of the time, he must be 
watchful, reliable and familiar with operating rules, 
signals and railroading in general. His opportunity 
for observing dangerous conditions is so great that 
he must be a man of close application, conscientious 
and cool headed. 

The selection of trackwalkers should be made 
from the more experienced section hands who are 
familiar with the local conditions. Before being 
accepted they should be examined on the most im¬ 
portant parts in the book of rules, signals, and 
safety first procedure to take in case of various 
«mergencics, such as finding broken rails, defective 
switches and suspicious train conditions. Each 
should be impressed with his responsibility and the 
importance of his job. 

The foreman should make it a point to spend 
some time with his trackwalker, preferably walk¬ 
ing over a part of his section with him. He can 
stimulate his vigilance in this way, offer sugges¬ 
tions, and instruction. 

Many trackwalkers merely walk along, carrying 
their tools and filling or lighting switch lamps. 
The foremen should, for their own protection, see 
that they fulfill their duties properly. They should 
be trained to watch rail conditions all the time, re¬ 
porting any that look dangerous or suspicious. 
All switches should be inspected from the points 
to the frog, as well as the derails and the con¬ 
necting devices. It should be up to the track¬ 
walker to keep all bolts on the section tight. 
He can readily do this if they are once tight¬ 
ened by the gang by devoting a small part of 
his time daily to the bolts on a fraction of his terri¬ 
tory. He should keep the right-of-way clean, 
gathering up all papers and throwing lumps of coal 
or rubbish away where it is permissible. He can 
keep much of the small scrap gathered up and neatly 
piled at specially designated points. 

Aside from track work, well trained men will 
do much more. Thus an alert man will keep his 


eyes on the wheels of all passing trains and report 
flat wheels, swinging doors, dragging brake rigging 
or other defects and also note from the swinging of 
the cars where there are rough conditions of surface. 
He should also inspect bridges, culverts, cuts, slides, 
fills and in fact everything along the right-of-way. 
The trackwalker should be made to feel that he is 
responsible for the safety of it all. 

The trackwalker and foreman should at least 
casually inspect bridges when passing over them. 
The foreman as a rule can keep the superstructure 
clean and report burned out timbers, holes in foot 
paths, washed out abutments, cracking of the piers 
or any other unusual features. At certain intervals 
and especially before and after the snow season the 
entire superstructure should be carefully swept with 
stiff brooms. 

The water-way should be kept open and all 
vegetation cut down. Considerable scrap is often 
found under bridges and it makes a bad impression 
on the inspecting parties, indicating waste. 

Keeping bolts tight is one of the necessities 
of good track that cannot be too strongly empha¬ 
sized, and therefore the trackwalker should look at 
this matter very closely. Loose bolts mean loose 
joints, battered rails, pumping joints and eventually 
poor line and surface. 

Magnanimity of Big Men 

T HE story is told that during the Civil War 
Jefferson Davis one day wanted a reliable 
officer for an important command. He asked 
General Lee what he thought of a certain man by 
the name of Whiting for the post. Lee commended 
him highly. One of the latter’s officers was greatly 
surprised at the General's commendations, and, call¬ 
ing him aside, asked him if he knew what unkind 
things Whiting had been saying about him. Lee 
said, "I understand that the President wanted to 
know my opinion of Whiting, and not Whiting s 
opinion of me.” 

Big men are too magnanimous to notice criti¬ 
cisms or slights. It is the small man, who is car¬ 
ried away with his own importance, who cannot 
overlook personal attacks.— Success. 
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Your Job 

O N page 155 of this issue is an article, "The 
Trackwalker,” prepared by one of our own 
trackmen for presentation to a group of his 

fellows. 

One reason for publishing it in The Bulletin is to 
stimulate other trackmen to think about the matter, 
their job, in fact. Perhaps they will differ with the 
author of the paper, or they may think of other 
points which he has not brought out. In any case 
they can become better trackwalkers by giving 
thought to their work. 

Let this idea come a little nearer home. How 
much do you think about your job? Do you 
think of it at all? If so, do you take a broad 
view of it in relation to the operation of the rail¬ 
road or is your nose so close to the grindstone 
that you are only aware of petty annoyances and 
minor details that bother you from day to day? 
Perhaps you are so close to your work that you 
are conscious only of, in the words of the poet, 
"you and your nose and the darned old stone.” 

Suppose you sit down and analyze your job. 
Not necessarily what you actually do but what you 
might or should do if you worked to the best pos¬ 
sible advantage. Get it down in black and white 
whether you are a conductor, station agent, en¬ 
gineer, flagman, stenographer, fireman, crossing 
watchman, trackman, waiter, clerk, deck-hand or 
whatever it may be. It won’t do a bit of harm 
and you may be surprised at the possibilities in 
your daily work. 


Danger In Kites 

E VERY boy loves to fly a kite, and girls too. 
It is a clean and fascinating sport and should 
not be discouraged. There are, however, 
certain elements of danger in kite flying that should 
be known by children. These dangers did not 
exist a few years ago, but have come into existence 
through the development of electricity. 

Instruction should be given children which will 
exempt them and the community from injury or 
loss, making safe the sport of kite construction and 
kite flying for children. 

1. It is dangerous to use wire or tinsel cord as 
kite string to fly kites, and the use of wire in any 
part of the construction of the kite itself should 
be avoided. Tinsel for decorating and tailing kites 
should also be avoided. A wire or tinsel cord 
falling across power or light lines immediately be¬ 
comes a conductor of electricity. 

2. Fly kites far enough away from high voltage 
lines to be certain that they will not drop or be 
blown across these lines. 

3. It is unsafe to attempt to pull down a kite 
which has become entangled in the power lines be¬ 
cause the wires are brought together causing a short 
circuit and serious interruption in service to users 
of power and light; and it also sometimes happens 
that the wires break and fall to the ground causing 
danger of serious injury to many. 

4. If kites become entangled in power and light 
lines children should not attempt to climb the poles 
to get the kites down. Someone should telephone 
the power company to which the lines belong, and 
men with proper eqiupment will be sent almost 
immediately to take the kite from the lines. 

5. It is unsafe to fly kites with strings that are 
moist or damp with rain or fog. Kite strings may 
also become damp or moist when permitted to drag 
or lie on the grass in a field. The wet string im¬ 
mediately becomes a conductor of electricity when 
it touches the power lines. 

WARNING EXAMPLE: Recently a boy was 
flying a kite with a fine wire. This wire dropped 
across a 220,000 volt line near the boy's home re¬ 
sulting in serious shocks and burns from which the 
boy died. The big 220,000 volt wires were 
burned down. Many similar cases have occurred 
with equally tragic results ..—Two Bells. 

* * * 

What men want is not talent, but purpose; 
not the power to achieve, but the will to labor. 
—Bulwer Lytton. 
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Business Failures 

(Continued from page 151) 

•atisfactory composition of an electorate. Some of 
the aspects of prevailing Liberalism are alien to our 
institutions and may be readily traceable to prole¬ 
tarian unrest imported from other shores. 

Some of our eminent political leaders seem to 
have been inoculated with these doctrines, and in 
their ignorance of history, believing that they have 
uncovered a novelty, they proclaim themselves Pro¬ 
gressives. In reality they are political hybrids, 
who should be classed as Jeffersonian Republicans, 
although I fear their spiritual sire might disclaim 
the imputation of paternity. There is nothing new 
about their ideas. Devotion to those same fallacies 
caused Athenian Democracy to commit hari-kiri on 
the marble flagging below the Acropolis two thou¬ 
sand years ago. 

The newest thing in government is the Hamil¬ 
tonian form of a republic devised to be representa¬ 
tive of the people, safeguarding the interests of all 
by a system of checks and balances. The United 
States as a nation was not organized as a democracy, 
however sublime such an aspiration might be, but 
as a republic—to be a practical, workable, govern¬ 
mental entity. Hamilton and his small band of 
devoted co-workers foresaw the dangers that would 
ensue from encroaching responsiveness to mass clam¬ 
or, and while the full scope of the Hamiltonian 
plan was not adopted, the compromise structure 
was accepted by the outside world as a model of 
representative government. 

That system of checks and balances has not with¬ 
stood the assaults of Liberalism. The executive 
branch, which alone stands as the symbol of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility, has been under a constant fire 
of demagogic attacks. Senatorial Progressives have 
endeavored time and time again to set upon the 
Supreme Bench of our country men whose known 
Liberalistic prejudices would color their abstract 
interpretation of justice. 

But the most damaging blow struck at the 
foundations of constitutional government came 
through the passage of the Seventeenth Amendment, 
providing for the popular election of United States 
senators. In the formulation of our Constitution, 
the House of Representatives was designed to be 
directly elected by, responsive to, and responsible 
to the mass of voters. The Senate, chosen by 
State legislatures, was by this indirect method of 
choice expected to be to some extent, at least, 
removed from mass pressure. 

One who studies the history of the passage of 
the Seventeenth Amendment and its accompanying 


agitation and clamor will recall that the movement 
had its impulse in the hysterical outburst over the 
corrupt use of money in certain State legislatures. 
Here again we have an example of an attempt to 
correct an abuse and creating a greater evil than the 
one it was hoped to remove. The money scandal 
has been magnified instead of eliminated. 

But, worst of all, we have made a step toward 
undermining the foundations of our constitutional 
system of government. As now elected and now 
constituted, there is no more excuse for the exis¬ 
tence of the United States Senate than for the 
appointment of a Court Chamberlain. The com¬ 
position of this legislative body has changed com¬ 
pletely, whether for better or for worse I leave to 
individual judgment. In respect to Radicalism, and 
responsiveness to group and mass pressure, it is 
far less conservative as a whole than the lower 
house. The adoption of the Seventeenth Amend¬ 
ment stands forth as the poignant tragedy of our 
political history, a crime against the people them¬ 
selves that may be laid at the doors of Political 
Liberalism. 

Fourth and finally: If we apply to Political 
Liberalism a biological test, we shall find it per¬ 
nicious and destructive. I am indebted to Ous- 
spensky, in his late work, "A New Model of the 
Universe", for this suggestion. I give the follow¬ 
ing observations as something for your consider¬ 
ation : 

"A race or a nation regarded as an organism has 
nothing in common with the highly developed and 
complex organism of individual man, which for 
every function has a special organ and has very 
great capacity for adaptation, possesses free move¬ 
ment, etc. In comparison with an individual man, 
a race or nation as an organism stands on a very 
low level, that of ‘animal plants’. These organ¬ 
isms are amorphous, for the most part immobile, 
masses, beings which have no special organs for 
any of their functions and do not possess the 
capacity for free movement, but are fixed to a 
definite place. The whole life of these organisms 
consists in eating one another. The whole external 
history of humanity, the history of the struggles 
between peoples and races, consists of nothing but 
the process, which has just been described, of 
‘animal plants’ eating one another. 

"But in the midst of all this, underneath it all, 
as it were, proceed the life and activity of the in¬ 
dividual man: that is, of the individual cells which 
form these organisms. The activity of these in¬ 
dividual men produces what we call culture or 
civilization. The activity of the masses is always 
hostile to this culture, it always destroys it. Peoples 
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create nothing. They only destroy. It is indi¬ 
vidual men who create. All inventions, discoveries, 
improvements, all technical progress, the progress 
of science, art, architecture and engineering art, all 
philosophical systems, all religious teachings, all 
these are results of the activity of individual men. 
The destruction of the results of this activity, 
their distortion, annihilation, obliteration from the 
face of the earth—this is the activity of the human 
masses." 

My reaction to this exposition is not wholly 
pessimistic. We see in it the menace from unre¬ 
stricted mass control, just as we find it in unregu¬ 
lated individual activity. Democracy, to survive, 
also must have its checks and balances. Cycle may 
succeed cycle, but the pendulum can not swing too 
far without wrecking the political or economic 
mechanism. In a heterogeneous country such as we 
have today, with a terrifying percentage of unas¬ 
similated and unassimilables, we must be eternally 
on our guard against the assertion of class con¬ 
sciousness fostered by the demagogic bid for popu¬ 
lar favor. 

We must not be too ready to cast aside our tested 
instrumentalities of progress. When you hear the 
soap-box orator inveigh against the mistakes of 
Capitalism, ask him to point one enduring economic 
success that may be placed to the credit of Political 
Liberalism—just one. Capitalism is young, as 
history goes, a youth of one hundred and fifty 
years. Before its birth, the cry of the world was 
relief against scarcity, and our prayer, "Give us this 
day our daily bread”. 

All of a sudden we are confronted by an over¬ 
whelming surplus of goods, and in our anguish 
over the worldwide crash in prices the plea goes 
forth, "Give us this day more markets". Who 
will give us those markets—how will we get them? 
Let us remember that Individual Capitalism has 
solved the problem of production. The splendid 
executive talent, actuated, if you will, by nothing 
more noble than self-interest, that has contributed 
so much to economic progress in a century and a 
half, surely will be able to solve the problems of 
distribution and division more equitably than a 
system whose administrative ventures constitute 
one unending roll of failure. 

Already the machine has taken over the back¬ 
breaking toil of many industries. Its multiplica¬ 
tion of output is paving the way for reducing 
antiquated working schedules. In this way the 
machine becomes our servant instead of our master. 
This process is well under way in the more develop¬ 
ed countries, and will extend to others as fast as 


people make themselves ready for it. But this 
should be an economic adjustment with coordination 
dictated by fundamental requirements. We must 
beware of the promise of speedy salvation coming 
from publicity-seeking politicians. 

The miracle of the last hundred and fifty years 
has been the development of the creative power of 
mankind. The miracle of the future will be the 
solution of the problem of distribution, giving us 
not a "New Era,” but a Golden Age of under¬ 
standing. So long as men are men, with the same 
traits and impulses, that miracle will be wrought 
through the agency of self-interest, broader and 
more enlightened, we hope, but still under the 
guidance of individual leadership. 

Editor’s Note: This is the third and final in¬ 
stallment of Mr. Revere's address delivered before 
the Round Table, Dartmouth College, January 15. 
under the title "Individual Capitalism vs. Political 
Liberalism as an Agency for Human Progress." 

Sixty-Three Years’ Service 

(Continued from page 148) 

to loosen the coal, which the laborer then trans¬ 
ferred into the empty cars standing nearby. Al¬ 
though it was hard work picking the huge lumps 
of coal from where they fell and dumping them 
into the two-ton cars, seven cars had to be filled 
before the day's work was done, the elapsed time 
usually varying between six and eight hours. 

In 1883, at the age of 30, MR. BARRETT was 
made carpenter at what is known as the Baltimore 
Tunnel, repairing the diminutive coal cars used in 
the mines. He continued at this same work in 
the Coal Department until 1915 when he was 
transferred to the Maintenance of Way Department 
of the railroad as crossing watchman at Miners 
Mills on the Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad, 
the line which connects the main tracks at Hudson 
with mining operations at Plymouth, Penna., on 
the west shore of the Susquehanna River. He re¬ 
mained at this post until he was pensioned last year. 

Mr. BARRETT, who now makes his home at 40 
Main Street, Miners Mills, has seven living children, 
a son and six daughters. 

What Time-Tables Are Good For 

Traveler: "What's the use of having a time¬ 
table if your rotten trains don’t run to it?" 

Porter: "Now you're all excited, suh. How 
could you tell they was runnin’ late if you didn’t 
have a time-table?” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


More Deer Killed 

A numbjr of deer have been 
killed by trains on the railroads 
of this country during the past 
few months. The latest report 
comes from the crew of an Erie 
milk train which bagged a deer 
between Susquehanna and Port 
Jervis. The championship, 
however, goes to the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad S3 Navi¬ 
gation Company train which 
crashed into a herd of deer near 
La Grande, Ore., killing five 
of them. 

* 

Messenger—Bank President 

About 30 years ago the 
Southern Pacific’s general agent 
at Atlanta, Ga., predicted a bril¬ 
liant future for an ambitious 
office boy on his staff. The 
young man was not only thor¬ 
ough in his work, but was con¬ 
stantly looking for something to 
keep him busy. At present that 
man, still young in appearance 
and enthusiasm, is president of 
the First National Bank of Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 

+ 

Retains Championship 

At the fifth annual oyster 
dinner of the Perishable Freight 
Department of the Louisville S3 
Nashville, held in Louisville, 
Ky., Superintendent Weatherly 
successfully defended the oyster¬ 
eating championship which he 
has held for five years. Al¬ 
though six challengers put up a 
game fight, Mr. Weatherly dis¬ 
posed of some 200 bivalves so 
rapidly that his title to the 
crown was not contested. 

+ 

Oldest Agent 

J. R. Halliday, Union Pacific 
agent at Pleasant Grove, Utah, 
has challenged all other agents 
on the system to produce a 
longer service record. Mr. Hal¬ 
liday entered the service of the 
Utah Central Railroad at Pleas¬ 
ant Grove on January 15, 1887, 
and he has been there ever since 
in the same capacity. 


Charmed Cowbell 

One morning over 30 years 
ago Louisville and Nashville 
passenger train No. 26, with 
engineman S. W. Pettibone at 
the throttle, struck a cow. On 
arrival at the next station he 
found a cowbell hanging by its 
strap around one of the pilot 
flagstaffs. How it managed to 
slip over the cow’s head and on¬ 
to the flagstaff without being 
dented has never been explained. 
Recently Mr. Pettibone, now re¬ 
tired, presented the bell, minus 
the strap which had been des¬ 
troyed by fire, to another en¬ 
gineman. 

"The bell, however,” Mr. 
Pettibone wrote, "was fireproof; 
locomotives could not crush it, 
nor flames devour it. It is, I 
believe, possessed of nine lives 
like Satan’s pet cat.” 

* 

Mysterious Excursions 

An enterprising railway in 
England is going after passenger 
business from an odd angle. It 
is running a series of special 
trains, particularly for hikers, to 
destinations which remain a 
mystery to the passengers until 
the trains are under way. All 
the passengers need is a little 
money and a lot of curiosity. 
Their itineraries are handed to 
them after the trains have start¬ 
ed. On the first trip, during 
the Easter week-end, more than 
2,000 passengers crowded the 
two sections of the special train. 



Every day when the 1:30 P. 
M. New Haven passenger train 
pulls out of Attleboro, Mass., 
cn route to Providence, R. I., it 
carries a non-revenue passenger 
on the last car. It is a pigeon 
which hides behind a bulge in 
the roof, which serves as a per¬ 
fect windbreak. One of the reg¬ 
ular commuters on this train has 
discovered that the bird returns 
on a train which reaches Attle¬ 
boro at 2:20 P. M. Only on 
rainy days does the pigeon fore¬ 
go its ride. 


Old Iron Rail 

Sections of an old iron rail 
recently found in Arkansas, 
which was originally imported 
from France, brought up the 
Mississippi River by boat, and 
laid in the vicinity of Du Vail’s 
Bluff, Ark., shortly after the 
Civil War, are to be placed as 
permanent exhibits in various 
museums. The railroad b y 
which the rails were imported, 
the Little Rock and Memphis, 
now part of the Rock Island 
Lines, was put in operation in 
1857 and was used extensively 
during the Civil War for the 
transportation of troops. After 
the war the line was rebuilt 
with the French iron rails from 
which these sections were recov¬ 
ered. 

* 

Dean of Veterans 

Kirby C. Jackson, of Chica¬ 
go, oldest of all the Pennsylva¬ 
nia's veteran enginemen, cele¬ 
brated his 100th birthday on 
March 8. Following 44 years 
in active railroad service, Mr. 
Jackson has been on the pension 
rolls for 30 years. James Bu¬ 
chanan was in the White House 
and Civil War clouds were rap¬ 
idly growing darker when Jack- 
son, at the age of 26, began 
firing a wood-burning locomo¬ 
tive on the Cincinnati 53 Peru 
(now part of the Pennsylvania) 
in 1858. He was retired at the 
age of 70 in 1902. 

+ 

Set Torpedoes—Died 

Death recently overtook James 
S. Glass, of Denison, Tex., a 
member of an M-K-T bridge 
and building gang, while he was 
on duty. He had been sent to 
protect his gang when a train 
was due; the torpedoes had been 
set but death stayed the erection 
of his red flag. The train was 
slowed down by the explosion 
of the torpedoes and, when the 
train crew reported that they 
had seen no flag, a search was 
made which revealed Mr. Glass' 
body by the track. 
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Worth Doing Well 



E are not sent into this world 
to do anything into which 


we cannot put our hearts . 


We have certain work to do for our 


bread, and that is to be done strenu¬ 


ously; other work to do for our de¬ 
light, and that is to be done heartily; 
neither is to be done by halves or 
shifts, but with a will; and what is 


not worth this effort is not to be 


done at all. 


-John Ruskin. 







